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We See by the Papers... 


The Mirror, bi-weekly newspaper of the 
S. S. Palmer High School in Palmerton, 
Pa., noted its 29th year of publication in 
a special article on the October 17 issue. 
"On October 15, 1917, the first Mirror 
came off the press in the form of a sixteen- 
page pamphlet,” states the feature. In 
1925 it changed from a magazine to a bi- 
weekly newspaper, which it has remained 
since. 

The various changes in size and format, 
the winning of awards in state and national 
competitions, changes in sponsorship and 
other notes covering the history of the 
paper make an interesting and attractive 
How do you observe 
After all, birthdays 
can be milestones of progress. 

ee -¢ 


anniversary feature. 
your anniversaries? 


“For the eighth consecutive time, the 
has 
Honor Rating, and for the fourth time, the 


Arsenal Cannon won International 
George H. Gallup Award, in the annual 
Critical Service of Quill and Scroll,” states 
the weekly publication of the Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, of 
which Miss Ella Sengenberger is the ad- 
viser. This record cannot be attained with- 
out sustained effort or full school support. 
* * x 


Students of the Santa Maria Union 
High and Junior College, California, with 
their faculty adviser, were the guests of 
the Stanford University Press on a visit ar- 
ranged for them by the chief lithographer 
and engraver for the Press. Incidentally, 
but equally as important, The Breeze, the 
school’s weekly newspaper, carries “Twenty- 
Six Years of Service” as part of the name 
Coming of age in the school press 
is an important fact that should not be 
ignored. 


plate. 


x * x 


The Maroon Echo of Bay Shore, N. Y., 
High School, put on an assembly program 
skit as a stimulus to its subscription cam- 
paign. 
principal in his office where the subscrip- 


It included an interview with the 


tion facts and statistics were brought out, 
the delivery of a musical telegram by a 
Western Union messenger, a scene from 
the assembly hall and other items to focus 
attention on the business in hand. The cur- 
rent issue of the paper included a flyer con- 
taining new football songs, a quiz and per- 


sonals. 


The John Hay Ledger, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, had a birthday 
party to commemorate its 25th anniversary. 
Featured at the party, an evening affair 
with former editors and advisers present 
as the special guests of staff and school, 
was the presentation to the assembly of 
all former editors by Miss Emma J. Wil- 
son, founder of the paper, and, in turn, 
the presentation of the advisers by the cur- 
rent editor. School and class reunions were 
a feature of the evening. 

x * x 

“Up and Down Our Inclines” is a regu- 
lar feature in The South Side Times, South 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
It gives the staff a chance to feature the 
little items that interest everyone but which 
are not big enough to take a headline. 
Noted in the same issue was the ad from 
an enterprising jeweler who draws attention 
to his shop by inviting all students to submit 
designs in a school ring contest he sponsored. 

* * * 

A sample class election ballot was fea- 
tured on the front page of The Lincoln 
High School, 


Every class and every office 


News, Lincoln Tacoma, 
Washington. 
was represented, to say nothing of the 
names of the candidates. Another issue of 
the paper reported, “Professional newspa- 


pers are an indispensible necessity to the 
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To the courtesy of The Arsenal Cannon 
of Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, of which Miss Ella Sengenberger 
is adviser, we are indebted for the illustra- 
tion on the cover of this issue. 


successful operation of a democracy, and 
the high school papers perform a vital func. 
tion as family journals in informing the 
public about how the school’s education 
plans are worked out”, from the speech of 
its sponsor, Homer A. Post, before the local 
Kiwanis Club in the observance of News- 
paper Week. 


Yearbooks to Franklin 
College 


The entire file of 1942 and 1943 year. 
book contest entries have been sent to 
Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, the 
headquarters of the Indiana High School 
Press Association, where they will be avail- 
able for study and inspection. Mr. Harvey 
Jacobs, a member of the faculty of Frank- 
lin College and of the Executive Committee 
of the IHSPA, will be in charge of the 
collection. 
space, the 
CSPA is unable to keep more than the 


Because of limitations on 
file of entries for a single year in its present 
office. For several years the American An- 
tiquarian Society at Worcester, Mass., ac- 
cepted the volumes to augment its world- 
famous collections of periodicals. Following 
this, the Library of the Yale Graduate 
School of Education took the books. The 
Library of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, places the collection for one year 
on file. This is changed each year making 
a year’s file available to an institution of 
higher learning that is able to make use of 
them in its classes on extra-curricular ac- 


tivities. 


Advice to Teachers 
“Want to Know More About High 


School Journalism?” is the title of an ar- 
ticle in School Activities for October. In it, 
Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, Acting Dean of 
the School of Journalism at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, gives some practical advice to teach- 
ers, particularly those of English, who wish 
to know more intimately what is going on 
in the school press field. 
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Ratings in Twelfth Yearbook Competition 
Announced at Annual Autumn Conference 


WARDS to the 379 entries in the 

12th Annual Yearbook Contest of 

the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation were made during the Yearbook 
Conference held at Columbia University 
October 18-19 and widely publicized 
throughout the country by the leading press 
associations. Simultaneously, cards were 
mailed to the adviser of each book in the 
competition acquainting him with the 
rating of his publication. 

Entries came from forty states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territory of 
Hawaii. This was an increase of about 
60 per cent over the entries for the 1945 
competition. As the numbers of entries 
had been relatively constant for a period 
of several years, the increase is taken as 
an indication of a growing interest in year- 
books and a desire on the part of staffs 
and advisers to bring them into line with 
existing practices and procedures. 

Inquiries into the “private lives” of year- 
books reveal many facts not evident to the 
casual observer. The best laid plans went 
astray under shortages of materials, labor 
turnovers, lack of skilled help, last-minute 
paper and cover substitutions, and a host 
of other difficulties that tried the patience 
of the student publishers. Their faith in 
the ultimate success of their books was jus- 
tified by the results. 
ment in tone and production was noted by 
the judges which offset the difficulties with 
material. 


A general improve- 


Medalist ratings, the highest distinction 
at the disposal of the Association, were 
bestowed on 37 of the yearbooks entered 
in the competition. 

Following is the list of placings: 


PRINTED PUBLICATIONS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSBOOKS 
2500 Pupils or More 
Medalist 


TRAILMARKER, John Bartram High, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


November, 1946 


First Place 


AURORA, Thomas Jefferson 
N. Y 


High, 
ELM TREE, New Haven High, New Haven, Conn. 
JANUARY QUILL AND HAMMER, Haaren 
High, New York, N. Y. 
JUNE EPILOG, Midwood High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
JUNE PIONEER, Andrew Jackson High, St. 
Albans, N. Y. 
PERIWINKLE, Walton High, New York, N. Y. 
Second Place 
JANUARY PIONEER, Andrew Jackson High, St 
Albans, N. Y. 
JUNE QUILL AND HAMMER, Haaren High, 
New York, N. Y. 
SENIOR CLASSIC, Samuel J. Tilden High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SENIOR ECHOES, Lane High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TAFT SENIOR, Taft High, Bronx, N. Y. 
Third Place 
see EPILOG, Midwood High, Brooklyn, 


Brooklyn, 


1501-2500 Pupils 
First Place 


RENAISSANCE, Boston College High, Boston, 


Mass. 
Second Place 
ee. Bloomfield Senior High, Bloomfield, 


THE YEARBOOK, Girl’s High, Boston, Mass. 
Third Place 

GARGOYLE, High School, Flushing, N. Y. (Janu- 
ary and June.) 

THE CADUCEUS, High School 
Worcester, Mass. 

901-1500 Pupils 
Medalist 


THE CATHOLICON, Catholic 
Troy, N. Y. 


of Commecce, 


Central High, 


First Place 
THE ANNUAL, High School, Watertown, Mass. 
Second Place 


REDJACKET, East Senior High, Pawtucket, R. 1 
THE ANNUAL, High School, Meriden, Conn. 


601-900 Pupils 
Medalist 
HI-WAYS, Edmunds High, Sumter, S. C. 
301-600 Pupils 
Second Place 
THE TORCH, Catholic High, Waterbury, Conn. 
300 Pupils or Less 
First Place 


THE OBSERVATORY, 
Science, Bronx, N. Y. 


Second Place 
THE HATTER, Hatfield Joint High, Womelsdorf, 


a. 


Bronx High Schoo! of 


Third Place 
RETINA, Spjringfield High, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 
2501 or More 
Medalist 
TOM TOM, Central High, Tulsa, Okla. 
—— ANNUAL, Withrow High, Cincinnati, 
oOo. 
First Place 
CRAFTSMAN, Tilden High, Chicago, [Il. 
Second Place 


BLUEPRINT, Brooklyn Technical 


High, 
lyn, N. Y. 
RADIATOR YEARBOOK, Somerville High, Som- 


erville, Mass. 
SCROLL, Henry Snyder High, Jersey City, N. J. 
(January and June.) 
Third Place 
JUNE AURORA, Thomas Jefferson High, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Brook- 


a. Eastern District High, Brooklyn, 
ee 


1501-2500 Pupils 
Medalist 

CINEMA, Lakewood High, Lakewood, Ohio. 
MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High, Rich- 

mond, Va. 
MONTICELLO, Thomas Jefferson High, San An- 

tonio, Texas. 
TATLER, Wm. Penn Senior High, York, Pa. 
WILDCAT, High School, Springfield, Ohio. 


First Place 


CAMPANILE, Wilson High, Long Beach, Calif. 

COLONIAL, High School, Hempstead, N. Y. 

EL —_—— Salinas Union High, Salinas, 
Calif. 

MURIVIAN, High School, Brookline, Mass. 

OAK, High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 

TECH TIGER, Technical High, Springfield, Mass 

TOTEM, South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

TTUCSONIAN, Senior High, Tucson, Ariz. 

Second Place 

BLUE AND GRAY, Washington-Lee High, Arl- 
ington, Va. 

CAVALIER, Pulaski High, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

GUSHER, Byrd High, Shreveport, La. 

JANUS, Senior High, Hazleton, Pa. 

LEGENDA, Arthur Hill High, Saginaw, Mich. 

MIAHI, Miami Senior High, Miami, Fla 

MILESTONE, High School for Girls, 
phia, Pa. 

SCOTTONIAN, Scott High, Toledo, Ohio. 

SPIRIT OF 1946, High School, Stamford, Conn. 

TOTEM. Lincoln High, Seattle, Wash. 


Third Place 


ARISTA, Great Neck High, Great Neck, N. Y. 
CURTIS YEARBOOK, Curtis High, New York 


| ee 
FORESTER, Forest Park High, Baltimore, Md. 
ORIOLE, (Jan.), Bushwick High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ROUNDUP, Southwest High, St. Louis, Mo. 
SYCAMORE, High School, Modesto, Calif. 
YEARBOOK, Bayonne Senior High, Bayonne, 
N. J. 


Philadel- 


Fourth Place 


AERONAUT, Langley High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

COMPASS, High School, Greenwich, Conn. 

ORACLE, Senior High, White Plains, N. Y. 

JUNE ORIOLE, Bushwick High, Brooklyn, N. Y 

901-1500 Pupils 

CAVALEON, Ponce de Leon High, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 

HALCYON, Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

IMMACULATA, Immaculata High, Chicago, II!. 


First Place 


ARGUS, East Senior High, Rockford, III. 
ENCHIRIDION, Lower Merion High, Ardmore, 
Pa. 
MALDONIAN, High School, Malden, Mass. 
MANZANITA, Watsonville High, Watsonville, 
Calif. 
PINE BURR, High School, Beaumont, Texas. 
SEQUOYAH, Fair Park High, Shreveport, La. 
TREASURE CHEST, W. C. Mepham High, Bel! 
more, N. Y. 
Second Place 
ALLEGEWI, Allegany High, Cumberland, Mad. 
CYNOSUPE, Central High, Fargo, North Dakota 
JOPLIMO, Joplin Senior High, Joplin, Mo. 
TERRACIAN, Nott Terrace High, Schenectady, 
ae 


THE ACORN, Jefferson High, Roanoke, Va. 
THE CREST, E. C. Glass High, Lynchburg, Va. 
THE HESPERIAN, West High, Minneapolis, 


Minn. 

THE REVIEW, Santa Maria High, Santa Maria 
Calif. 

THE STATESMAN, Jefferson High, Rochester, 


N.. ¥, 
REGIONALOGUE, Jonathan Dayton Regional 
High, Springfield, N. J. 
Third Place 
ANNUAL, Wilkinsburg High, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COPPERDOME, Shorewood High, Shorewood, 
Wis. 


One 





PURPLE AND GOLD, Cathedral Latin High, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
ROSENNIAL, New Castle High, New Castle, ind 
SHINGLE, Ballard High, Seattle, Wash. 
= East Bakersfield High, Bakersfield, 
Calif. 
SPICE, Norristown Senior High, Norristown, 72a. 
WARRIOR, Central High, Memphis, Tenn. 
LEGEND, Ottawa Hills High, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
Fourth Place 
ANNALS, Hunter College High, New York, N. Y. 
ANNUAL, Ithaca High, Ithaca, N. Y. 
BACONIAN, Bridgeton High, Bridgeton, N. J 
Ss AND GOLD, San Pedro High, San Pedro, 
Calif. 
BOOMERANG, Box Elder High, Brigham City, 


tah. 
CENTRALIAN, Central High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
GOLDEN ROD, Quincy High, Quincy, Mass. 
KARUX, Phillipsburg High, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
LE SOUVENIR, Audubon High, Audubon, N. J 
MANET, North Quincy High, North Quincy, 


Mass. 
~~ HICKORY, Andrew Jackson High, Miami, 


ORACLE, J. W. Sexton High, Lansing, Mich. 
RAYEN, Rayen School, Youngstown, Ohio. 
RECORD, Vineland High, Vineland, N. J. 
SALMAGUNDI, Keene High, Keene, N. H. 
TORCH, Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, N. Y. 
TORCH, Torrance High, Torrance, Calif. 
VIKING, Puyallup High, Puyallup, Wash. 
VOLSUNG, Downey Union High, Downey, Calif. 
WAKITAN, Central High, St. Joseph, 
WAMPUM, North Senior High, Binghamton, 


N. Y. 
OAK, Union High, Visalia, Calif. 
601-900 Pupils 
Medalist 
LAHIAN, Lansdowne High, Lansdowne, Pa. 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, Colton Union High, Col- 
ton, Calif. 
First Place 


THE OWI, High School, Paris, Texas. 

THE ORACLE, Ebensburg-Cambia High, Ebens- 
burg, Pa. 

OLYMPIAN, High School, Marietta, Ga. 

PURPLE AND GOLD, High School, 


N. J. 
BOULDER ECHO, High School, 
Second Place 
THE NUGGET, High School, Butler, N. J. 


THE BISON, High School, Clearfield, Pa. 
a se St. Peter’s High, New Bruns- 


N. J. 
THe CATHEDRAN, Cathedral High, Indianapolis, 


SHAWNEE, High School, New Cumberland, Pa. 
Third Place 
manoos AND BLACK, High School, 
it a. 
ORACLE, High School, Abington, Pa. 
SUN DIAL, High School, Woodbury, N. J. 
_— Clifford J. Scott High, East Orange, 


TOWER MEMORIES, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fourth Place 


CHIEF, High School, Greenville, Ohio. 
COHISCAN, High School, Connersville, Ohio. 
ECHO, Sanger Union High, Sanger, Calif. 
FORUM, Fulton High, Atlanta, Ga. 

QUAKER, High School, Salem, Ohio. 

PINE KNOT, High School, Grove City, Pa. 
TOM-TOM, Owego Free Academy, Owego, N. Y. 
EL SAGUARO, Yuma Union High, Yuma, Ariz 
KANAWHAN, High School, East Bank, W. Va. 
ODAROLOC, High School, Boulder, Colo. 
ONGIARA, La Salle High, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
PELICAN, Memorial High, Pelham, N. Y. 
—s Merchantville High, Merchantville, 


SENIOR MEMORIES, High School, 


Garfield, 


Las Vegas, Nev. 


Mahanoy 


Notre Dame Academy. 


Port Jervis, 


301-600 
Medalist 
AVALON ANNUAL, Avalon Junior-Senior High. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CYPRUSONIAN, Cyprus High, Magna, Utah 
LION, Red Lion High, Red Lion, Pa. 
LOG, Cadillac High, Cadillac, Mich. 
SKNOOKUM-WA-WA, Centralia High, Centralia, 
Wash. 
First Place 
ECHO, Bedford High, Bedford, Pa. 
ECHO, Grand Blanc, Grand Blanc, Mich. 
HEAPTHSTONE, Fairfield College Preparatory 
School, Fairfield, Conn. 
‘J, Jersey Township High, Jerseyville, Ill. 
KING JACK, Webb City High, Webb City, Mo. 
L’AGENDA, Lower Camden County Regional! 
High, Clementon, N. J. 
NAUTILUS, Waterville Senior High, Waterville, 


Me. 
ORACLE, Malverne High, Malverne, N. Y. 
PERISCOPE, Oakmont High, Oakmont, Pa. 
SPHINX, Senior High, Tamaqua, Pa. 
VERITAS, St. Mary’s High, Rutherford, N. J. 
WELLESLEYAN, Gamoliel Bradford Senior Hich, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
STYLUS, Decature Girls’ High, Decatur, Ga. 


Two 


Second Place 
se BOOK, St. Mary’s High, 
J 


CHEVRON, Albion High, Albion, N. Y. 
GLEN-NOR ANNUAL, Glen-Nor High, Glenolden 


Perth Amboy, 


Pa. 
LOCK, Lockport Township High, Lockport, IU. 
MILLARD, Millard County High, Fillmore, Utah. 
— Irondequoit High, Roches- 
ter, Y 
PUFFS — PATCHES, Covington High, 
ington, 
a” hea ET, Elizabeth City High, Elizabeth City, 


Cov- 


N. 
TIG ER’ 'S TAL E, Croton-Harmar High, Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 
VIGNETTE, Arts High, Newark, N. J. 
Third Place 


BEACHCOMER, Coronado High, Coronado, Calif. 

EBB TIDE, Point Pleasant Beach High, Point 
Pleasant Beach, N. J. 

ECHO, Flemington High, Flemington, N. J. 

MAROON AND GOLD, Glassboro High, Giass- 
boro, N. J. 

OWL, Lynbrook High, Lynbrook, N. Y. 

QUO VADIS, Sayreville High, Sayreville, N. J. 

SILVER ARROW, Jackson High, Jackson, M2. 

SQUIB, Shelbyville High, Shelbyville, Ind. 

STAGECOACH, Rye High, Rye, N. Y. 

ZENITH, Weehawken High, Weehawken, N. J. 

Fourth Place 

BARNACLE, Barnstable High, Hyannis, Mass. 

CACHE, Washington High, Washington, N. J. 

HOOT, Park Ridge High, Park Ridge, N. J. 

ODYSSEY, Lansingburgh High, Troy, N. Y. 

PORTICO, Wappingers Central High, Wappin- 
gers Falls, N. Y. 

ROUND UP, Roosevelt High, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

STAGECOACH, Sidney High, Sidney, Mont. 

TRUMPETER, Manor High, Millersville, Pa. 


300 or Less 
Medalist 
CARDINAL, High School, Lakewood, N. Y. 
THE TRIBUTE, Maryknoll High, Honolulu, 
First Place 
— aa. Holy Family High, 


THE ANNUNCIATA, Annunciation High, 
falo, N. Y. 

THE I.C.—’46, Immaculate Conception High, 
hurst, Ill. 

LA TORCHE, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 
1946 SCHOLASTIC, S.S 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Second Place 


THE CLARION, Cheverus High, Portland, Me. 
ECHO, Forestville Central High, Forestvil'e, 


N. ¥. 
JENKINTONIAN, Jenkintown High, Jenkintown, 
P. 


a. 
THE JOSHUA TREE, Victor 
torville, Calif. 
MUSSUL UNSQUIT, Strong High, Strong, Me 
PERIAUGER, Dobbs Ferry High, Dobbs Ferry, 


2. &. 


Auburn, 
Buf- 
Elm- 


Stroudsburg High, East 


. Phillip and James Hig, 


Valley High, Vic- 


a. Ke 
THE SALESIAN, St. Frances de Sales High. 
Zs 


Geneva, N. 
Third Place 


AEOLIAN, Garrett High, Garrett, Ind. 
HILL LIFE, 1945, Chapel Hill High, Chapel Hi!! 


N. C. 
THE LAMPREY, Newmarket High, Newmarket, 
N. H 


LAWRENCIAN, Lawrence High, Falmouth, Mass. 
LYMEN, Old Lyme High, Old Lyme, Conn. 
MEMOIRS OF ’46, Ravena High, Ravena, N. Y. 
TALBOT, Hampton High, Allison Park, Pe. 
THE VOYAGER, Mt. Joy High, Mt. Joy, Pa. 


Fourth Place 


ANCHOR, Carrington High, Carrington, N. D. 

KOOS, Ossipee High, Center Ossipee, N. H. 

THE PEMETIC, Pemetic High, Southwest Harber, 
Me. 

PEPANNOS, New Canaan High, New 

Conn. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED YEAR- 
BOOKS 


Canaan, 


Medalist 
PIRATE’S LOG, Highline High, Seattle, Wash. 
STEWART ANNUAL, Stewart Junior High, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 
Second Place 
THE PILOT, Mark Twain Junior High, 


ms F 
THE SIREN, John Gorrie Junior High, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


Brooklyn, 


Third Place 


RITTEN RECORD ANNUAL, 
High, Norristown, Pa. 


BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL PRINTED 
YEARBOOKS 

Medalist 

Louis Country Day 


Rittenhouse Junior 


THE CODASCO, St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

THE SHAMROCK, Catholic 
troit, Mich. 


Schoo!, 


Central High, De- 


First Place 


THE ARENA, Canisius High, Buffalo, N. Y. 


KARUX, Mercersburg Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. 
MABIAN, University School, Shaker Heights, 0, 
THE STAR, St. Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Second Place 


THE BLUE BOOK, The Pingry School, 
N. J 


COYLE REVIEW, Monsignor James Coyle High, 
Taunton, Mass. 
Third Place 


COLUMBIANA, Columbia Grammar and Prepara- 
tory, New York City. 

TRINITY SCHOOL YEARBOOK, Trinity Schoo!, 
New York City. 


GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
CHIMES OF ASSISI, Mount 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LANTHORN, Nazareth 
N. Y. 


Elizabeth, 


PRINTED 


Assisi Academy, 


Academy, Rochester, 


First Place 
THE BASILIANETTE, St. Basil 
Chase, Philadelphia, Pa. 
= CHRONICLE, Tudor 


Academy, Fox 
Hall School, Dedham, 
Fort Lee 


Tulsa, 


ECHOES, Academy of Holy Angels, 
J. 
EIG HT ACRES, Holland Hall 
Oklahoma. 
ROSE LEAVES, The Knox School, 
ee A 


School, 
Cooperstown, 


Second Place 


DOMINICA, St. Dominic Academy, Jersey City. 

THE EPILOGUE, Sarah Dix Hamlin School, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

KODAK, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 


Third Place 


PRECURSOR, St. John’s Villa 
York City. 
THE — St. 


ham, N 


Academy, New 


John Baptist School, Mend- 


CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOL PRINTED 
YEARBOOKS 
First Place 


THE BLOTTER, Kew-Forest School, Forest Hills, 
he A 


Second Place 


ADELPHIC 1946, Adelphia Academy, Brooklyn, 


N. Y 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION PRINTED YEAR- 
BOOKS 


First Place 
THE INDEX, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Ill. 
Second Place 
THE DIAL, Framingham State Teachers College, 
Framingham, Centre, Mass. 
THE TOWER, New Jersey State Teachers College. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Third Place 
THE KNOLL, Lowell State Teachers 
Lowell, Mass. 


COLLEGE PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


First Place 


ELIZABETHAN, College of St. 
vent Station, N. J. 


College, 


Elizabeth, Con- 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Medalist 


DAR-U-GAR, Compton College, Compton, Calif 
SAMPLER, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 
SCROLL, Bethel Woman's College, Hopkinsville, 
Ky. 
Second Place 
BUCCANEER, Modesto Junior 
Calif. 
THE PORTAL, 
Calif. 


STATE COLLEGE PRINTED YEARBOOK 
Second Place 


SAGAMORE, Southeast Missouri 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL PRINTED YEARBOOK 
Medalist 


JUNE ARTISAN, Samuel Gompers 
High School, New York City. 
First Place 
JANUARY ARTISAN, Samuel Gompers Voca- 
tional High School, The Bronx, New York. 
JUNE MANNEQUIN, Brooklyn High Schoo! of 
Women’s Garment Trades, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Second Place 
CONNVOCATOR, Connelly 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE CRAFTSMAN, Boston 
Roxbury, Mass. 
JANUARY MANNEQUIN, Brooklyn High School 
of Women’s Garment Trades, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


College, Modesto, 


Pacific Bible Institute, Fresno. 


State College, 


Vocational 


High 


Vocational 
Trade High School, 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Short Course for Annuals 
Draws Attendance of 367 


ORE than 350 editors and advisers 

of yearbooks gathered at Colum- 

bia University on October 18-19 
to participate in the Sixth Annual Short 
Course in Yearbook Production sponsored 
by the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation. 

The instructors were the able and ac- 
complished members of the Campus Pub- 
lishing Company of Philadelphia, headed 
by William T. Cooke, and the Comet 
Press, Inc., of Brooklyn, led by Allen S. 
Lassner. 

The delegates were welcomed at the 
opening meeting in McMillin Academic 
Theatre by Lt. Col. Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the CSPA, who had just re- 
turned from two years of overseas service 
with American Military Government in 
Italy and Austria and a total of four years 
in military service. In his remarks, Lt. Col. 
Murphy pointed out that yearbooks had 
rendered a notable service to the govern- 
ment and to the friends and families of 
countless service men and women by hav- 
ing in their possession in many instances 
the only pictures and biographies of those 
who had rendered signal service to their 
country or who had paid the supreme sac- 
rifice. One incident of this kind, alone, 
would be sufficient to demonstrate the value 
of the yearbook to both school and com- 
munity. 


— yearbooks were suspended during 
the war period but the efforts made 
by the majority to continue publication 
gave the editors an education in itself. 
The necessity for adaptation, for the use 
of available materials, for compromising 
with labor and supplies, and for scores of 
other emergencies, added zest to the prob- 
lems of publishing and raised appreciation 
of the effort to a new high. Comparatively 
few yearbooks succumbed to the exigencies 
of war. They devoted about 25 per cent 
of their space to war activities. About seven 
out of every ten were dedicated to some- 
one connected with the services. And there 
was an increase of 60 per cent in the entries 
in the 1946 competition over those for 1945. 


Mr. Lassner followed with an address on 
“Labor and Materials Are Still’a Problem. 
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How This Situation Affects Yearbook Pro- 
ducers,” a topic which riveted the attention 
of all present. Mr. Cooks spoke on “The 
Appropriate Theme and the Essentials of 
Prize-winning Yearbooks,” which served as 
a fitting introduction to the work of the 
conference. 

The general meeting was followed by 
three sectional meetings, all on ‘Planning 
a Yearbook and Preparing a Good Work- 
ing Dummy” but given by three different 
This reduced 
the larger group into workable units con- 
ducted by Mr. Cooke, Mr. Lassner and 
Mr. Elmer H. Lerner of Comet Press. It 
also enabled the delegates to split their dele- 
gation and to compare notes later. 


persons in as many rooms. 


HE Saturday morning session was di- 

vided into two groups of three meet- 
ings each, “Manuscript”, “Photography”, 
and “A Practical, Workable Budget.” The 
first two topics were repeated the second 
hour and for the third, “Increasing Your 
Yearbook Sales,” was substituted. The first 
two have proved to be of such general in- 
terest to the majority of the delegates that 
the majority expressed a desire to attend 
them. The third meeting in each case was 


designed for aid of the business managers. 
Mr. Cooke and Mr. James H. Griffin of 
the Comet Press spoke on the “Manuscript” 
with Mr. Cortland Gray Smith of Campus 
talking on “Photography.” Mr. John Ur- 
sprung of Campus and Mr. Brice Farwell 
of Comet handled the business talks. 

The “Practical Art Media for the Year- 
book” was the topic presented by Mr. 
Smith at the afternoon session while Mr. 
Charles C. Clegg of Comet spoke on 
“Modern Yearbook Advertising.” At the 
general meeting that followed, the an- 
nouncement of the 1946 awards was made 
and the conference brought to a close. 

Because of the reconstruction of three 
major buildings on the Columbia Campus 
and the consequent crowding of all per- 
sonnel, the meetings were held at McMillin 
Theatre, the scene of all Press Association 
general gatherings and at two University 
Overcrowded 


conditions made it impossible to arrange for 


structures along Broadway. 


a group luncheon but the delegates found 
no difficulty with the food problem in the 
many restaurants on Morningside Heights. 
It was impossible to arrange an exhibit of 
yearbooks because of lack of space. 

This meeting had been postponed for 
two weeks because of circumstances beyond 
control. It was suggested, and approved, 
that the 1947 conference be held the first 
week end of October of that year. 


1947 Spring Convention Date 
Voted by Advisory Board 


HE Advisory Board met on October 

19 during the Short Course on 

Yearbook Production to make plans 
for the 1947 Contest and Convention and 
to conduct the affairs of the Association. 
Membership on this Board includes the 
Director of the CSPA, the Chairmen of 
the several Divisions comprising the Asso- 
ciation, and the present and past presidents 
of the Advisers Association. Four meetings 
are held during the year: in the autumn 
at the time of the Yearbook Conference, 
one before Christmas, another during the 
annual CSPA Convention, and a final one 
It is through these 
meetings that close touch is kept on the 


in the late spring. 


activities of the divisions, and the trends 
in the school press field. They serve, also, 
as the coordinating agency for all the work 
of the Association. 

It was voted to hold the 23rd Annual 
Convention on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, March 20-21-22, 1947. The shift from 
the second week-end in March proved sat- 
isfactory in 1946 and it was decided to con- 
tinue with this arrangement in 1947. The 
larger details of the Convention were dis- 
cussed at length but final arrangements will 
be determined after further deliberations. 
The general plans of the past few years 
will be maintained. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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IN APPRECIATION 


It would be difficult not to omit someone if I were to sit down 
and list all those to whom I shall be eternally indebted for the 
loyal help and generous assistance they have given Charles F. 
Troxell and all who, at the sacrifice of much of their valuable 
time and effort, uncomplainingly assumed the burden of directing 
the affairs of the Association during the time of my Army service. 
I am made aware each day since my return of the care and attention 
that went into each phase of the Association’s work and of the 
improvements which have resulted from the cooperative effort of 
all who contributed to them. To one and all I give my humble 
thanks and appreciation. 

To Mr. Troxell, a friend and co-worker in the student publica- 
tion field for more than a score of years, I am particularly indebted. 
At a few moments’ notice, for things moved rapidly in Army 
circles four years ago, he cheerfully and without reservation, bade 
me farewell and took over my work. In the same spirit he carried 
on so well and thoroughly that hardly once was it necessary to give 
On my 


return there was hardly a letter to answer, a decision to make, or 


it more than a reminiscent thought during my absence. 


a problem to be solved. No one could ask for more from anyone; 
no one has a right to expect so much. 

To the members of the Advisory Board who, despite restrictions 
on travel, difficulties with housing, and multiplication of duties 
and responsibilities in their own schools, gave their usual generous 
measure of time and devotion to the affairs of the Association, I am 
most grateful, as is every member of the organization. 

To the advisers, editors, and school personnel who remained true 
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to the ideals of the student press during the war era and who 
valiantly maintained them during the stress and strain of the years 
of conflict, go not only the gratitude and commendation of all who 
hold the scholastic press movement in high esteem but those yet 
to come who will profit by the good example that has been set. 

To Miss Rowena Harvey, publisher of The Review in her school 
print shop at Fort Wayne, go our special thanks for carrying on 
with hardly a noticeable change in standards, despite the tre- 
mendous difficulties that must have beset her from time to time. 

And to the young men and women who constituted the staff in 
the Association’s office, coming from Columbia’s personnel and 
from the secondary schools of New York, thrown into a situation 
with which they were unfamiliar but from which they extracted 
themselves with the ingenious skills so characteristic of American 
youth, and constituting the backbone of the administrative structure 
of the Association, we all owe much more than words can express. 
We hope they sense to the fullest the thanks it is so difficult to 
voice. We know that the service they rendered and the spirit in 
which it was carried out will reap for them future dividends the 
value of which no one now is able to predict. 

Thank you, one and all, for these manifestations of friendship 
and devotion to a common interest. It is the greatest tribute the 
Association or its Director could ever hope to receive. 


Pytttngtg 


Director 


IS IT THE FINAL WORD? 


“All the arguments for the existence of a gossip column are not 
worth the tears of one person victimized by it,” N. G. Tate, high 
school counsellor at Albuquerque, N. M., is quoted as saying at 
a meeting of the New Mexico High School Press Association. 

There is no disagreement with the substance of Mr. Tate’s re- 
marks. Too many advisers and editors have found themselves in 
positions hard to explain to disagree with him. Too many schools 
have been torn asunder with internecine strife as a result of an 
inuendo or the misinterpretation of a word or deed to raise a single 
doubt in the mind of anyone. 

“Thus the final word was said on the gossip column, an insti- 
tution that had already been marked for oblivion by previous speak- 
ers at the conference,” continued the report of the proceedings in 
The News-Letter, published by the Business Education and Jour- 
nalism Departments of Highlands University at Las Vegas, the 
sponsoring institution. 

We have hoped 


the final word had been said so many times that we now forget the 


We wish we could agree with this statement. 


count. Unfortunately, a new crop of gossip columnists arise each 
year. Where one manages to work out a happy medium of humor 
that avoids hurting anyone, there are dozens who, we are sure, in- 
nocently or unthinkingly, wreak havoc with every word from their 


pens. 
and argued and sought solutions for years. 


Advisers, editors, even school press associations, have talked 


There is no final solution until the gossip column, from every 
possible angle or approach, is ruled out of student publications and 
until humor is couched in such language that offense could not be 
gleaned by the most puritanical of minds. 
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The Seventh Pillar of High School Journalism 


By LT. ARTHUR DE PONCEAU 


Adviser, The Musketeer 
Hargrave Military Academy 
Chatham, Va. 


HAT’S the matter with this ar- 
ticle?” 


A student reporter of our 
school paper asked me this question con- 
cerning a news story which had been re- 
jected. 

As faculty adviser of the editorial staff, 
I answered, “It needs to be rewritten.” 

“But why?” persisted the student, earn- 
estly. “I see nothing wrong with it. I 
wrote it according to the six principles out- 
lined in the journalism book.” 
He had followed the six 
principles of journalistic writing: 

(1) Who, the person, (2) What, the 
event, (3) Where, the place, (4) When, 
the time, (5) Why, the reason, (6) How, 


the manner. 


He was right! 


But he had neglected creativeness, the 
seventh pillar of high school journalism! 

The primary function of the daily news- 
paper is to publish the events of the world 
as they happen. The high school news- 
paper has no such purpose. Spot news 
in a school is rare, and all events of in- 
terest are witnessed or are heard of by 
most of the students before the paper is 
issued. Yet the school paper must cover 
these events. However, even after apply- 
ing the six journalistic principles, such news 
often portrays people as if they were auto- 
matons with names attached; the news there- 
But 
creative writing changes these automatons 
into familiar human beings, and thereby 


holds the reader’s interest. 


fore is cold, impersonal, statistical. 


O substantiate the need for creative- 
ness in the high school newspaper, let 
us examine and compare the contents of 
the average daily newspaper with that of 
the average high school paper:”* 
Daily H.S. 
News (other than sports) 25% 32% 
Advertisements 50 25 
Sports 10 12 
Editorials 5 6 


Special columns and features 10 25 


*Reddick, DeWitt C., Journalism and the 
School Paper, (1941). D.C. Heath and 
Company, New York, pp. 4-5. 
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According to this chart, it is evident that 
news is not the backbone of the daily news- 
Paper. 
finance itself, newspaper publishers assign 


In order that the daily paper may 


more space for advertisements than for any- 
thing else. News, sports (which is news in 
a sense), and advertisements comprise 
eighty-five per cent of the contents of the 
average daily paper. The remaining fifteen 
per cent contains special columns, features, 
and editorials. In contrast, the high school 
paper varies in its division of contents. The 
proportion of so-called news is greater, while 
the proportion of spac2 assigned to adver- 
ticements is considerably smaller. 

Unlike the daily newspaper, the high 
school paper should not rely on news alone 
for reading appeal, because most of its 
news is stale. Therefore, journalistic crea- 
tiveness must be applied. The front page 
should contain more interesting variety, and 
the news material should be written in a 


lively and stimulating style. 


FURTHER examination of the chart 

above reveals that approximately a 
third of the entire contents of the average 
high school paper is composed of special 
Here 
then is the full, free channel to creative 
poetry, 
short-short stories, and editorials beyond the 
stereotyped and conventional 


columns, features, and editorials. 


writing—human interest _ stories, 
model of 
praise and idealism. These are the assign- 
ments for stimulating and developing crea- 
tiveness! 

First, the special columns in the high 
school newspaper are actually related news 
items written and printed under a standing 
head. Among the most common are: 
Humor, Clubs, Exchanges, Sports, Gossip, 
Who’s Who, Student Opinion, Personals, 
Alumni, Book Reviews, and Fashions. Writ- 
ing these columns also requires creative 
technique to give them that zestful style 
of “personality plus” and high reading 
interest. 

Second, the feature story is the most ap- 
propriate vehicle for creative writing. Be- 
yond the rules of composition, it has few 


limitations, and its scope is almost as broad 


as life itself. Any, material which appeals 
The subject 


include anything from the 


to the emotions is suitable. 
matter may 
obvious to the unusual; it may be humorous, 
realistic, miraculous, pathetic, or imagina- 


Such writing offers a splendid field 
for the display of a student’s originality, 


tive. 


cleverness, and personality. He is free to 
develop his inspired thought into any chan- 
nel he chooses; he may write poetry, de- 
scription, exposition, phantasy, or narration. 

Finally, the editorial columns may be 
modified and expanded to include creative 
writing in the form of poetry, short-short 
stories, and illustrative essays. Instead of 
the usual editorials which preach and often 
fail to arouse favorable response, the edi- 
torial page might well contain informative 
and entertaining essays. 


CKNOWLEDGING the fact that 

creativeness is the seventh essential 
of journalistic writing, faculty advisers of 
school papers ask: 

“How can creative writing be stimulated 
and developed?’ 

My answer is simple and definite: 

(1) The teacher himself must possess 
creative ability. He must know and under- 
stand what he is doing, and he must have 
the necessary personality and intelligence 
for successful teaching. He must be keenly 
aware and observant of the people and ac- 
tivity about him; he must be able to in- 
terpret the meaning of life; he must be en- 
ergetic and enthusiastic in his work. 

(2) Only those students must be selected 
who are above average in intelligence, un- 
derstanding, and ability, and who have the 
stamina and the willingness to write, rewrite, 
and write again. 

(3) Creative writing can not be taught 
like other courses. Creative writing is a 
process that demands practice and more 
practice. One must learn repeatedly to (a) 
observe, (b) feel, (c) interpret, (d) de- 
scribe, and finally (e) to express himself 
in written words again and again. 


Thus, “Write! Write! Write!” is the 


formula for attaining this seventh pillar of 
high school journalism. 





With the Press Associations... 


Maryland School Press 
Meets Nov. 23 at U. of M. 


The Maryland Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, sponsored by the University of Mary- 
land, will hold a one-day pres: tournament 
at the University, College Park, Saturday, 
November 23, under the direction of Miss 
Mary E. Murray, secretary-treasurer of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

An invitation is extended to each junior 
and senior high school and state teachers’ 
college of Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia to enter a team of three members 
Contests will be held 


in sports news, and editorial writing. 


in the tournament. 


The program for the day is: 
9:00- 9:30 Registration in the lobby of 
the administration building. 
9:30-10:15 
10:30-12:00 


Opening session. 

News, sports and editorial 
writing contests. 

Faculty advisers’ seminar. 
12:00-12:30 
12:30- 2:00 
2:00- 3:00 


Recreation. 

Luncheon. 

Newspaper clinics on make- 
up, sports, news, feature and 
editorial writing. 

Address 


of contest results. 


3:00- 4:00 and announcement 


In charge of the contests and clinics will 
be: Mr. James Leonhart, adviser of the 
Collegian, Baltimore City College, news; 
Brother Martin John, C.F.X.; and Dr. 
Regis L. Boyle, adviser of The Easterner, 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. C., 
editorial. 

Mr. Charles F. Troxell, former acting di- 
rector of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, will conduct the advisers’ seminar. 

Miss Veronica Kompanek, Associated 
Press Correspondent, Washington, D. C., 
wil! deliver the main address at the closing 
session. 

During the first half of the contest, the 
student entries will “cover” the actual in- 
terview or news event, will ask questions, 
take whatever notes may be necessary, and 
then write the story. The interviews will 
be conducted by advisers, assisted by mem- 
bers of their staffs, but any entry in the 
contest will be given the privilege to par- 
ticipate. Only the three best stories in each 
contest will receive points. Announcements 
will be made of the three teams scoring 
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the most points, as well as the three high- 
point individual reporters. 

The purpose of the afternoon clinics is 
to offer invaluable aid to staffs which are 
comparatively new in journalistic endeavors. 
The same is true of the advisers’ seminar 
where expert advice will be given by Mr. 
Troxell. 

In addition to the press tournament at 
the University, the Maryland Scholastic 
Press Association will sponsor other activi- 
One will be the pub- 


lication of a bimonthly news letter contain- 


ties during the year 
ing: (a) timely tips to new advisers; (b) 
suggestions for the future book; (c) news 
trerds in journalism; and (d) current news 
from other press associations. A spring con- 
test will be held in April, in which special 
horors will be given for the best editorial, 
cartoon, sports story, feature, and news ar- 
ticle published during the year. The object 
of this contest is to award individual effort 
and ability, irrespective of the size of the 
school. 

Many schools of Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have already joined the 
MSPA. Schools which have not done so 
may send their application for membership 
in the MSPA to Miss Mary E. Murray, 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md., and arrange to enter a group in the 


November 23 tournament. 
* * * 


Silver Jubilee Observed 
By Indiana Association 


“The printing press can be either the 
greatest blessing or the greatest curse of 
modern times,” said Prof. J. Daniel Kocker, 
head of the Franklin College Speech De- 
partment, as he welcomed 360 delegates and 
70 advisers to the Silver Anniversary Con- 
vention of the Indiana High School Press 
Association October 25 and 26 at Franklin 
College. 

To gain new ideas, to get acquainted 
with fellow Indiana journalists, and to have 
fur were the aims of the delegation as were 
set forth by John Rudy, Broad Ripple, In- 
dianapolis, student president of the 1946 
convention. 

Three nationally known men in the field 
of journalism spoke. Prof. Grant M. Hyde, 
director of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, presided at the open- 


ing convocation; Phillip L. Graham, pub- 
lisher of the Washington Post spoke at the 
Founders’ Banquet, and H. R. Knicker- 
bocker, foreign correspondent, talked at the 
final convocation. 

The many fields of journalism, as well 
as the opportunities and misconceptions in 
the whole field, were discussed by Professor 
Hyde in the morning. 

During the afternoon, student editors at- 
tended enlightening talks on everything 
from yearbooks, copy desk, sports, advertis- 
ing, photography, society news, and feature 
columns to a roundtable comprised of Wal- 
ter Siegman, Indiana University; Mrs. 
Sharley DeMotte, Ball State Teachers’ 
College; Mrs. Margaret S. Moore, Frank- 
lir College; and DeForest O'Dell, Butler 
University, who discussed the topic “Look- 
ing Ahead to College.” 

Advisers gained new ideas from the talks 
“Tricks of Teens in Printers’ Ink” by John 
Boyd, director of publications, Bosse High 
School, Evansville, and “Enjoy Your Ride 
on the Yearbook Merry-Go-Round” by Ella 
Sengenberger, director of publications, Ar- 
senal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. 

At the banquet Raymond Blackwell and 
Raymond Bridges, founders of the IHSPA, 
were presented with gifts of appreciation 
by Miss Ella Sengenberger for the delega- 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Is your state association or local press 
association represented on this page? 
Under the auspices of the National 
Council of Scholastic Press Associa- 
tions, this page tries to carry news of 
the meetings and activities of all school 
press associations or organizations 
wherever they or their work may be 
located. Usually this information is 
forwarded to The Review by those who 
are familiar with the hopes and aspira- 
tions of this page. Changing personnel, 
particularly during the war years, has 
interrupted this somewhat. Send your 
announcements and the briefed reports 
of your meetings. We’d like to carry 
news of what is about to happen as well 
as the story of what took place. Cov- 
erage, as can be seen, is based on what 


we know of the events. 
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Young Scientists Work Toward Technical 
Advances, States Westinghouse Report 


OME of the nation’s youngest scien- 
tists have joined with the “older 
hands” in exploring the uncharted 

frontiers of science. 

Many of these potential Pasteurs and 
Curies are among the 200 high school sen- 
iors who have been recognized by the an- 
nual Science Talent Search in the past 
five years with awards of $55,000 in schol- 
arships to aid in continuing their science 
studies. 

The Search is conducted by Science Clubs 
of America through Science Service. It is 
sponsored by the Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation which is maintained by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 

“Although none of these young scientists 
has made any history-making achievements 
as yet,” it was pointed out by Watson 
Davis, director of Science Service, “many 
have proven that their indicated talent is 
backed up by real ability. They have dis- 
played a healthy inquisitiveness coupled 
with an ability to study and develop in- 
vestigative procedures necessary in order to 
get at the heart of scientific truths. 

“There is little doubt that solution of 
many of the scientific unknowns of today, 
like the cause and cure of degenerative 
and virus diseases, the nature of life, and 
the extent of the universe will remain for 
the young people who are just now laying 
the groundwork for a scientific career,” Mr. 
Davis declared. 

“It is for this reason that we believe en- 
couraging their scientific studies is so im- 
portant,” he said. 


EDICAL research is a field that has 

attracted the interest of many fi- 
nalists in past Searches. Paul E. Teschan, 
of Shorewood, Wisconsin, top boy finalist 
in the first Search in 1942, and now a 
junior at the University of Minnesota 
Medical School, is studying the response 
of the central nervous system to controlled 
heat changes, as a method of treating cer- 
tain diseases. He has also assisted in re- 
search on the causes of cancer, and during 
the past summer he worked at the Min- 
neapolis General Hospital with children 
stricken with poliomyelitis. 


Paul F. Cranefield, Jr., of Columbus, 
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Wis., also a 1942 finalist, holds a fellow- 
ship in physiology at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he is studying medicine. 
He is experimenting with regeneration of 
sympathetic nerves after they have been 
removed by surgery. 

Allan E. Voigt, of Salem, Ore., is a vet- 
eran who has returned to Willamette Uni- 
versity in Salem to complete his pre-medical 


This news release from the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation may have 
been seen in whole or in part by some 
of the membership of this Association 
who live in the large towns and cities. 
Others may not have seen it nor may 
they have had access to the complete 
list of schools from which the science 
scholarship students have come. It may 
be that in some schools the present 
editor is unaware of the success of an 
earlier student. 

This is printed here so that all edi- 
tors and advisers may refresh their 
memories of this laudable endeavor 
and, through their papers, call it to the 
attention of potential contestants who 
might overlook it otherwise. 

It is a topic on which several feature 
articles could be written and one which 
fits so well into the objective view- 
point of the school press that it is 
presented for the consideration which 
it deserves from the editors and their 
staffs. 


training. As a GI at an Army hospital in 
Utah, he helped develop laboratory tech- 
niques useful in the study of malaria. He 
also studied the effect of penicillin in mye- 
litis cases. 

Marilyn Rohrer, the 17-year-old Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa., girl who won top honors in 
the fifth Search last spring, experimented 
with guinea pigs this summer at the State 
Crippled Children’s Hospital in her home 
town, where she was a laboratory and x-ray 
technician. Marilyn, who plays a “hot” 
trumpet and is interested in brain surgery, 
is studying the use of tridone, the new syn- 
thetic anticonvulsant drug, for the treat- 
ment of epilepsy. 


Two of the other girl finalists who are 
preparing for medical careers are Alice 
Dale, of Columbia, Tenn., a student at 
Vanderbilt University at Nashville, and 
Nancy Stafford of Watertown, N. Y., who 
attends Radcliffe College and plans to spe- 
cialize in neuropsychiatry. She spent the 
summer in a factory, testing fever ther- 


mometers. 


_ of the girl winners are delving 
into the mysteries of the stars and 
planets. Anne Hagopian, of New York 
City, the first-place girl finalist in 1944 and 
now a unior at Radcliffe, is conducting a 
project measuring the color of four large 
stars known as “supergiants.” She is do- 
ing this work at the Oak Ridge Station 
of the Harvard College Observatory. 
Constance Sawyer, of Lewiston, Me., is 
a student assistant in the astronomy depart- 
ment at Smith College, where she is now 
She was a Science Talent Search 
Her concern is determin- 


a senior. 
winner in 1943. 
ing the distance and absorbing powers of 
a dark nebula, or a gaseous heavenly struc- 
ture, in the constellation Cygnus. During 
the summer she, too, worked at the Har- 
vard Observatory taking telescopic photo- 
graphs. 

Elizabeth Roemer of Alameda, Calif., is 
continuing her almost-daily observation of 
sun spot numbers for the American Asso- 
ciation of Variable Star Observers’ Solar 
Division, a project she began in July, 1945, 
when she was 15. Now a freshman at the 
University of California at Berkeley, she 
has hopes of making daily observations 
through an 11-year cycle in order to check 
on the possibility of a regular secondary 
variation of sun-spot periods. Her reports 
go to the Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington. 

Active in the field of electronics is John 
W. Michener, of Pittsburgh, a finalist in 
the 1942 Search. He is teaching several 
courses at Carnegie Tech this year and in 
addition is organizing a Navy project to 
investigate fundamental elastic properties of 
single crystals of pure metals like copper. 
He was graduated from Carnegie Tech with 
honors in physics last May and has started 


graduate work. During the summer he 
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served as an electronics consultant on a 
classified Army project. 


MORE recent finalist, 17-year-old 

Edward Kosower, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who is studying organic chemistry at MIT, 
has worked on the development of a quinine 
derivative for use against malaria. He and 
a few friends expanded an after-school 
chemistry hobby into a business of prepar- 
ing rare chemical compounds for various re- 
search organizations. Among their custo- 
mers this past summer were the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration, the University of 
California and the National Research Coun- 
cil of Canada. 

The top boy winner in 1943, Raymond 
R. Schiff, of New Rochelle, N. Y., is in 
his last term at Harvard, where he is ma- 
A 1944 finalist, 
Rodman Jenkins, recently received a degree 


joring in nuclear physics. 


in chemical engineering from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology—at the age 
of 17. 

Robert Mark, of Trenton, N. J., a Navy 
ensign who completed undergraduate stud- 
ies in aeronautical engineering, now is spe- 
cializing in development of guided missiles 
and pilotless aircraft. 

“There are many other promising young 
scientists among the 200 previous winners,” 
Mr. Davis said, “and we hope to discover 
and to encourage others in the sixth Science 
Talent Search now in progress.” 

Open to boys and girls who are seniors 
or the equivalent in any of the nation’s 
27,000 public, private and denominational 
secondary schools, the Search provides two 
four-year Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarships of $2,400 each to the outstand- 
ing boy and girl, and eight Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships of $400 each. An ad- 
ditional $3,000 in scholarships may be 
granted at the discretion of the judges. 


students 


a approximately 3,500 


who are expected to complete all 


qualifying requirements, 40 finalists will be 
selected and brought to Washington next 
March with all expenses paid. Here they 
will attend a five-day Science Talent In- 
stitute, and will be interviewed by judges 
who will make the final selections. 

Each student entering the Search will be 
judged on the basis of his scholastic record, 
a report from his teacher on his aptitudes 
and extra-curricular activities, a thousand- 
word essay on “My Scientific Project”, and 
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his showing in a gruelling three-hour science 
aptitude examination which will be given 
in the local schools beginning December 2. 

In addition to the 200 scholarship win- 
ners in the first five Searches—146 boys 
and 54 girls—1,300 others have been 
awarded honorable mention, an honor that 
has served as recommendation for scholar- 
ship awards by individual colleges. 

List of High Schools by States which 
have had one or more finalist in the first 
five Science Talent Searches. 

No. of 
State Finalists 
Alabama 

Anniston H.S., Anniston 

West End H.S., Birmingham 
Arizona 

Tucson Senior H.S., Tucson 

Phoenix Union H.S., Phoenix 
California 

Alameda H.S., Alameda 

Herbert Hoover H.S., Glendale 

Alexander Hamilton H.S., Los Angeles 

Dorsey H.S., Los Angeles 

Napa Junior College, Napa 

Redondo Union H.S., Palos Verdes 

Tamalpais Union H.S., Mill Valley 

St. Ignatius H.S., San Francisco 

Notre Dame H.S., Belmont 

Tahoe Br. Placer Union H.S., Tahoe 
Colorado 

Boulder H.S., Boulder 
Connecticut 

Bassick H.S., Bridgeport 

Hotchkiss School, Lakeville 

Hamden H.S., Hamden 
District of Columbia 

Roosevelt H.S., Washington 

Woodrow Wilson H.S., Washington 

Dunbar H.S., Washington 
Florida 

St. Petersburg Senior H.S., 

St. Petersburg 

Winter Haven H.S., Winter Haven 
Georgia 

Girls H.S., Atlanta 
Idaho 


Lewiston Senior H.S., Lewiston 


School and City 


Iowa 
Ames H.S., Ames 

Illinois 
Edwardsville H.S., Edwardsville 
St. Mel H.S., Chicago l 
Immaculate H.S., Chicago l 
Tuley H.S., Chicago l 
Lyons Township H.S., La Grange 2 
Oak Park-River Forest H.S., Oak Park 2 


Thornton Township H.S., Harvey 
University H.S., Carbondale 
Evanston Township H.S., Evanston 
Freeport H.S., Freeport 
McCray-Dewey Township H.S., Troy 
Washington Community H.S., Wash- 
ington 
Downers Grove Community H.S., 
Downers Grove 
Granite City Community H.S., 
Granite City 
Indiana 
Culver Military Academy, Culver 
Reitz Memorial H.S., Evansville 
Benjamin Bosse H.S., Evansville 
Hammond H.S., Hammond 
Kansas 
Medicine Lodge H.S., Medicine Lodge 
Argentine H.S., Kansas City 
Wellington H.S., Wellington 
Maine 
Gould Academy, Lewiston 
Minnesota 
Washington H.S., Brainerd 
Murray H.S., St. Paul 
Michigan 
Cooley H.S., Detroit 
Hazel Park H.S., Hazel Park 
Missouri 
University City Senior H.S., 
University City 
Wm. Chrisman H.S., Independence 
Southwest H.S., St. Louis 
Nebraska 
Minden H.S., Minden 
Valley H.S., Valley 
New Hampshire 
Philip Exeter Academy, Exeter 
St. Paul’s School, Concord 
New Jersey 
Barringer H.S., Newark 
Frank Morrell H.S., Irving 
State Teachers College H.S., Upper 
Montclair 
Trenton Central H.S., Trenton 
Lincoln H.S., Garfield 
Boonton H.S., Boonton 
West Orange H.S., West Orange 
Salem H.S., Salem 
Passaic Senior H.S., Passaic 
Millburn H.S., Millburn 
Atlantic City H.S., Atlantic City 
New Mexico 
Union H.S., Las Cruces 
New York 
Far Rockaway H.S., Far Rockaway 
Evander Childs H.S., N.Y.C. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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HE Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation established a policy when it 
was organized in 1925 on the kind 
of activities which it believed compatible 
with the work of student publications. It 
has not departed from that policy and the 
passing years have demonstrated its sound- 
ness. 
Only those movements which are altru- 
istic in nature, contribute to good citizen- 
ship, lend themselves to proper journalistic 
treatment, and relate directly to a develop- 
mental interest of current and future value 
to the schools and their students, have been 
called to the attention of the membership 
through these columns. 


Following are several 


announcements 
which have been brought to the attention 
of the Association and which are passed 
on to the membership for consideration: 
American Education Week 


Sponsored by the National Education As- 
sociation, the 26th annual observance of 
American Education Week will take place 
between November 10 and 16. Joint spon- 
sors are The American Legion, The United 
States Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

“Education for the Atomic Age” has 
been selected as the theme for this year’s 
observance and the posters, plays, announce- 
ments, radio scripts, recordings, movie trail- 
ers, leaflets, pamphlets and other materials 
prepared by an active and thoughtful public 
relations staff, are available for the asking. 

Inquiries should be directed to National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


U. S. Treasury's School Savings Program 
“To assist the schools of the nation to 
teach students to save wisely”, is the major 


purpose of the U. S. Treasury’s School Sav- 
ings Program. 


Student editors are familiar with the ac- 
tive part played by themselves and their 
colleagues during the war when sums that 
have yet to be calculated were raised 
through the instrumentality of the school 
publications throughout the country. Nearly 
25 per cent of the space in the school 
press was given to government and related 


activities with the selling of bonds a major 
effort. 


The current campaign is related to the 
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Vocations require special training or equipment. 


cale of U. S. Savings Bonds but with em- 
phasis placed on the ultimate beneficial ef- 
An early be- 
ginning is a step toward the college and 
career that should be in the minds of all 
schools. The 


teaching of thrift was likewise in the mind 


fects to the one who saves. 


the people attending our 


of the Treasury when it prepared its ma- 
terials and announced its campaign. 

Copies of the Schools Savings poster, 
“Blueprint for Tomorrow”, illustrated here, 
may be obtained in color for display in 
the schools. This is issued by the Educa- 
tion Section, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department. Requests should be 
sent to the U. S. Savings Bonds Office in 


one’s home state. 


The address may be se- 


Sevings Sends. 


cured from a bank in your city. 

Available, also, is the Fall of 1946 issue 
of the School Savings Journal for Class- 
room Teachers, a well-illustrated and docu- 
mented publication with articles pertinent 
to the subject. An integrated study unit 
on savings, a social studies unit for grades 
4 through 12, and a center-spread map il- 
lustrating important inventions and social 
developments, contribute to the effectiveness 
of the presentation. Copies are being mailed 
to superintendents of schools and to prin- 
cipals for distribution to teachers. 


Pepsi-Cola Offers Four-year Scholarships 


Two high school seniors in each of the 


(Continued on Page 16) 











Why’s and How’s of a Magazine 


By CONSTANCE E. GRIGGS 


Adviser, The Scribe 
Northbridge High School 
W hitinsville, Mass. 


Q: Should the Small High School Pub- 
lish a Magazine? 

A: Why not? 

Q: Isn’t It Old-fashioned To Have a 
Magazine? 

A: Perhaps you are under that impres- 
sion because the number of schools news- 
papers is apparently on the increase and the 
number of magazine is on the decrease. Per- 
sonally, I think there are at least two pos- 
One 


is that many schools have introduced jour- 


sible explanations for this situation. 


nalism classes and in connection with their 
study of newspapers the students have pub- 
The other is 


that many magazine staffs continue to pro- 


lished a school newspaper. 


duce the same type of magazine that their 
parents published. Naturally their readers 
have lost interest in it. 

Q: What Do You Mean by “The Type 
Their Parents Published?” 

A: I have in mind the kind which has 
all the reading material grouped under 
headings, as Stories, Poems, Reviews, etc., 
with all the advertisements tucked solidly 
in the last few pages. 

Q: What Makes a Magazine Up-to- 
Date? 

A: In the first place, like any package 
you want to sell, it must have an attractive 
outside. Simplicity of design, cheerful or 
striking colors of cover stock or ink, and 
originality all contribute to a cover that 


There is a differ- 


ence in the practice of different schools as 


will sell the magazine. 


to whether the cover should be a design 
only or should include a photograph. Our 
students have definitely favored the cover 
with the photograph. 

Q: What Kind of Pictures Would You 
Use on the Cover? 

A: Be guided by appropriateness and 
student interest. For example, it would be 
fitting for an issue during the winter season 
to have a picture of some winter event, as 
skating, or a Christmas scene if it were a 
December issue. 

Q: What If There Isn’t Any Skating 
When You Want the Picture? 


A: We managed that rather easily one 


Ten 


The senior class officers were chosen 
They dressed in 


skating outfits and posed, with skates over 


year. 


to pose for the picture. 


their shoulders, outside an attractive front 
door, as though the boys had just called 
for the girls of the party. Similar adjust- 
ments can be made easily to suit your 
needs. 

Q: Do You Use Pictures Inside the 
Magazine As Well As on the Cover? 

A: Yes, whenever possible, for you want 
to hold the reader’s interest as he turns 
the pages. There is nothing like pictures 
of students engaged in some activity to 
make your readers enthusiastic about your 
magazine. Remember, too, that the more 
pictures of different students, the more sales 
you make. 

Q: What Action Pictures Would You 
Suggest? 

A: In addition to pictures of students at 
work in the classroom, in the laboratory, 
and in other every day situations, why 
not try to catch the hero of your class 
play as he proposes to the girl of his dreams 
at play rehearsal, a section of the grand 
march at the Senior Ball (for you would 
like to remember who went with whom, 
wouldn’t you?), or some of the committee 
working on the decorations? 

Q: Should All These Pictures Be Put 
on a Snapshot Page? 

A: Indeed, no. 


much better to scatter them throughout 


In fact, it would be 


the magazine. The picture of the play re- 
hearsal could be placed on the page where 
you print the review of the play; the one 
of the decorating committee in action could 
be on the page of class notes. In this way 
you will give eye appeal to otherwise dull- 
appearing pages. 

Q: Photographs Are Rather Expensive, 
Aren’t They? What Else Can Be Used 
To Improve the Appearance of the Maga- 
zine? 

A: It is true that the use of photo- 
graphs will increase your expenses, but cut- 
ting down on the number of pages will help 
to balance that increased cost. Drawings for 


illustrations of the stories and other literary 


selections will be less expensive than photo- 
graphs and will lend variety to your page. 
If you are tired of simple line drawings 
you can obtain the effect of photographs 
by using Craftint* drawings papers. 

*The Craftint Manufacturing Co., 210 St. 

Clair Ave., N.W., Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Q: How Important Is the Arrangement 
of the Illustrations on the Page? 

A: It is especially important to have the 
two pages opposite each other give an effect 
of balance in the placing of the printed 
areas, the illustrations, and the white or 
blank spaces. If possible, arrange the or- 
der of your contents in such a way that 
every two opposite pages will have some 
photograph or illustration to relieve the mo- 
notony of two solid printed pages. 

Q: What Can Be Done To Make the 
Reading Matter Up-to-Date As Well As 
the Appearance of the Magazine? 

A: There are two essentials—variety in 
the content and an arrangement which will 
make the reader want to continue his read- 
ing once he has started. 

Q: What Can Be Included Besides the 
Usual Literary Material, Critical Section, 
Editorials, and Special Sections Like Sports? 

A: I am a firm believer in the feature 
article; in fact, in my opinion it is perhaps 
the most important factor in building up 
reader interest. 

Q: What Suggestions Have You for 
Feature Articles? 

A: We have tried a number of ideas 
which you will probably be able to adapt 
to your own situations. Foremost in popu- 
larity is the interview. To interest our sports 
fans we have interviewed some of the man- 
agers of professional teams and players on 
college teams. For local interest we have 
had interviews with some business and pro- 
fessional men of the community about their 
hobbies and vocations. We make a practice 
of always including one article about some 
alumnus or group of alumni. Of general 
interest there have been interviews with 
people of note, such as Eve Curie, Bette 
Davis, Osa Johnson, former Capt. Gainard 
of the City of Flint, Boris Karloff, and 
others. 

A second type of feature, perhaps next 
in popularity, is the account of unusual ex- 
periences of some of the students, as a trip 
to Mexico, a behind the scenes visit to the 
Ringling Brothers Circus, a day spent as 
an exchange student. 

Two other suggestions are articles based 


on a student poll and a so-called debate 
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arranged as a double page spread. The 
subjects for these could be endless in va- 
riety, chosen in accordance with the interests 
of the student body at the time of pub- 
lication. 

Q: Would You Have All the Feature 
Articles in One Section? 

A: No. They should be 


among the stories, essays, and other literary 


scattered 


material. If you start with the best short 
story, followed by a light essay or poem, 
and then one of your best features, the 
reader’s interest will be aroused sufficiently 
so that he will want to continue his reading. 
He will not be disappointed if you manage 
to place your material so that there will be 
a continuous variety of type (story, essay, 
poem, feature) and also a variation between 
the light and more serious selections. 

Q: How Can the Small High School 
Finance a Magazine Such As You De- 
scribe? 

A: It is possible to obtain sufficient 
funds through the circulation and advertis- 
ing. As for the circulation, in the small 
school you will have to increase your sales 
beyond the student body and canvass your 
town for interested alumni and other towns- 
people. 
school has the advantage over the larger 


As for the advertising, the small 


school many times, for in the small town 
the local merchants are more ready to ad- 
vertise in a school publication than the 
stores in the large cities. 

Q: How Important Are the Appearance 
and Arrangement of the “Ads”? 

A: The merchant should 


service from you for his advertising. The 


receive some 


lezst you can do is to make his “ad” at- 
tractive and to place it where the readers 
will see it. To accomplish this, place the 
advertisements next to or opposite reading 
matter. Here photographs will again come 
to your assistance—either informal snap- 
shots on the same or opposite page or even 
pictures taken especially to call attention 
to the product or store advertised. To il- 
lustrate, we used the following: a boy 
looking at the greeting cards in one of 
the gift shops, a girl student leaning out 
the door of her father’s car as she talked 
tc the gas station attendant, a boy and a 
girl sipping chocolate milk from the same 
bottle to advertise one of the local dairies, 
two students entering the local theater. 

Q: In the Small School How Would 
You Find Enough Students To Be on the 
Staff? 
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Certificates Later! 


To expedite the rating sheets, nor- 
mally sent out with the Membership 
Certificates, they were mailed to all 
Yearbook Contest entries as soon as 
they were received from the Board of 
Judges. Strikes delayed the shipment 
of all packaged materials in and out 
of New York City. Engrossing the 
Membership Certificates takes time as 
well as considerable shopping about to 
keep costs within the CSPA budget. 
They will be mailed as soon as they 
are available. We would appreciate 


your consideration of our situation. 





A: The best way to find your student 
is to announce to the entire student body 
that tryouts are to be held for the different 
positions and then call for your candidates. 
Last year a few of our staff members spoke 
before an assembly of the ninth grade to 
explain and demonstrate the work of the 
dffeirent positions on the staff. This plan 
brought an enthusiastic response when it 
was time for the tryouts. 

Q: How Are the Tryouts Carried On? 

A: Definite assignments are made out 
The student 
trying out for managing editor is in charge 
of those trying out for the advertising or 
circulation staff, and those trying out for 
associate, alumni editors, etc., are in charge 
of those trying out for editor-in-chief. The 
outgoing editor-in-chief, the managing edi- 
tor, and the faculty adviser make the final 
choice based upon the results of the try- 
outs and the scholastic standing of the 


for the different positions. 


students. 

Q: Is the Publishing of a Magazine 
Worth All the Effort and Time That Has 
To Be Put Into It? 

A: That is a question I have asked my- 
self many times, as I presume countless 
other advisers have, especially when faced 





with lack of responsibility on the part of 
some of the staff members and apparent 
indifference on the part of one’s co-workers 
or superiors. I can honestly say, however, 
that I am convinced that the publishing 
of a magazine has its value. These are 
some of my reasons. For members of the 
staff it can be a great experience. Through 
the process of writing and collecting mate- 
ria!, planning the dummy, correcting proof, 
and other mechanical jobs one learns to 
evaluate and appreciate more the magazines 
he reads. He learns the necessity of ac- 
curacy and attention to detail. Those on 
the business staff learn how to approach 
businessmen, write letters, handle money, 
and keep financial records. The typists 
gain experience in their field. More im- 
portant, though, is learning that failure to 
live up to one’s individual responsibilities 
can have disastrous results for the whole 
group, that it is teamwork that makes for 
the success of the magazine. For those in 
positions of authority is the opportunity to 
learn to lead others through tactful, but 
persistent, direction. 

For the school it is of value in offering 
students an incentive to write something 
werthy to be printed and to express their 
opinions in editorials. It is one factor in 
helping to build that intangible something 
called “school spirit”, for whether they will 
admit it to you staff members or not, in 
talking with outsiders the students will 
speak with pride of their school magazine. 
For the alumni it becomes a bond between 
them and the school. How true we found 
that to be during the war when so many 
would write home asking for a copy of 
their magazine, or would take the time 
and trouble to write from distant places ex- 
pressing their appreciation for having re- 
ceived a copy. 

“Should the small high school have a 
magazine?” When the staff members can 
do themselves and the school such great 


service, why not? 





1947 Convention March 20-21-22 


The Advisory Board at its October meeting voted to hold the 23rd Annual 
Convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association on Thursday, Friday 


and Saturday, March 20-21-22, 1947, at Columbia University in the City 


of New York. 


It is not too early to make plans now. 
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Books Versus Boobytraps 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Journalism 


Syracuse University 


INCENT SHEEAN’S penetrating 
analysis of our global revolution is 
challenging. It is a challenge to 
those who would retreat from responsibility 
in This House Against This House. It is 
a challenge to hit head-on the realities of 
the atomic age. 

Peace in our time is impossible unless 
Russia and the United States learn to live 
together, Sheean asserts. Unless we achieve 
an equilibrium, the machinery of peace will 
be destroyed by the engines of war. What 
wil! be the result? Life on this planet may 
be extinguished. 

Outstanding as an interpreter of world 
news, Sheean writes from first-hand obser- 
vation. An officer in the air forces’ intel- 
ligence service, he saw the war both in Asia 
and Europe. Not equal to Personal His- 
tory, this book is still a stirring analysis. 

* * x 

Ernie Pyle’s Last Chapter is a slender 
volume, but it is one many will treasure. 
Here is a collection of some of his news 
stories of the Marianas, the B-29’s, a flat- 
top, Okinawa, and Ie Shima. Out there he 
wrote in one of his dispatches there seemed 
to be an eagerness to “wind the thing up 
in a hurry.” And his own death came— 
in a hurry. 

ko * 


Some people are dizzy. If you doubt 
that, read The Froth Estate. Joseph 
Mackey, “nut editor” of the New York 
Sun, presents plenty of evidence. Some of 
it concerns celebrities, but it also includes 
My. First, the Windmill Lady, New York’s 
dancing deer, child prodigies. 

Mackey knows a human interest story 
when he sees one. He has reported a lot of 
The Froth Estate is 
not world-shaking; it is side-shaking. All 


them in ten years. 


of us enjoy the screwball parade; in fact 
some of us may be in it! Anyhow here’s 
good entertainment. 


x ok Ox 
Some have vivid 


What’s a good 
Well, some may point to San 


Cities are like people. 
or striking personalities. 
example? 


Francisco, New Orleans, Chicago, or “our 


Twelve 


town.” But Malcolm W. Bingay, editorial 
director of the Detroit Free Press, votes for 
dynamic Detroit in Detroit Is My Own 
Home Town. 

Lively portraits picture Henry Ford, Ty 
Cobb, Eddie Rickenbacker, many others. 
Bingay tells about “Iffy” the dopester. An 
outstanding newsman, he reveals his home 
town to itself and to others. Here’s good 
reading about a vital community and by a 
penetrating writer. 

* * x 

Enjoy adventure? Jack Kofoed has had 
them. He tells about them in Leg Man 
in Seven-League Boots. In this 167-page 
bovk he tells about some of the unusual 
people he has met—both from the upper- 
crust and the underworld. 

Popular columnist, Kofoed has sketched 
He re- 
members when he met Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, John G. Winant, Dr. and Mrs. Well- 
ington Koo, and also wrestlers and gang- 
But that’s 


quickly some of his experiences. 


sters. newspaper life—some- 
times. 


a a 


another columnist — Damon 


Consider 


Runyon. He presents some of his best 


Here he tells 
about Broadway, Hollywood, sports, ani- 


columns in Short Takes. 


mals, children, “Joe Turp”, and what he 
learned from “My Old Man.” 


Runyon is not a profound writer, but he 
writes easily. What he says is understood 
at once. That’s why the beginner may learn 
a lot by sampling the columns of this news- 


Here they are in Short Takes. 


* * * 


paperman. 


Esquire’s Second Sports Reader will de- 
It presents fifty of the 
Authors 
include Hemingway, Grafhs, Irwin, Gallico, 


light sports lovers. 


best sports stories from Esquire. 


Aiken, Kieran, Fitzgerald, and many an- 


other. 


There are stories—not articles. Among 
them are “Send Me In, Coach,” “A Pitcher 
Grows Tired,” “The Legless Bullfighter,” 
“The Eighty-Yard Run,” “Dobie’s Duck,” 
“I Won’t Do No Dive.” 
but good. 


It’s a big dose— 


Do you know much about Mark Twain 
and Lafcadio Hearn? 


many-sided. He succeeded as a pilot, re- 


The former was 
porter, novelist. He failed as a business. 
man, but blamed his publisher, castigating 
him forcibly. 

Now that publisher’s son talks back in 
Mark Twain, Business Man. He examines 
hitherto unpublished correspondence and 
comes to a different conclusion. He says 
Mark Twain was to blame. 

Mark Twain pro- 
He wanted to 
And in to 


this and other pet projects he poured money 


This is the reason: 
moted various inventions. 


manufacture a history game. 


taken from publishing profits. 


Samuel Charles Webster’s book won't 
settle the controversy. It does present sig- 
nificant evidence. Nor does it detract any- 
thing from Mark Twain’s stature as a vital 
—and, at times, violent—literary figure. 


Lafcadio Hearn was brilliant, exotic, 


Born in Santa Maura, Greece, he 


Edu- 


cated in the British Isles, he came to the 


unique. 
was of Irish and Maltese descent. 


United States, working as a newspaperman 
chiefly in Cincinnati and New Orleans. 
Most of all, Lafcadio Hearn is known 
for his interpretation of Japan. Late in the 
nineteenth century he went there, married, 
made Japan his homeland. Here he wrote 


eleven books in which he explained the 


Japan of his era—a Japan hesitating before 


it bowed to Mars. 
Mrs. McWilliams’ biography is a sound 
and sympathetic study. Her writing is read- 


able. 


personality with which more journalists— 


She presents effectively a complex 


amateur and professional—should be ac- 
quainted. 


Books reviewed in this issue: 

THIS HOUSE AGAINST THIS HOUSE. 
By Vincent Sheean. New York: Random House. 
$3.50. 420 pp. 

LAST CHAPTER. By Ernie Pyle. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co. $2.50. 150 pp. 


THE FROTH ESTATE. By Joseph Mackey. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. $2.50. 236 pp. 

DETROIT IS MY OWN HOME TOWN. 
By Malcolm W. Bingay. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.75. 360 pp. 

LEG MAN IN SEVEN-LEAGUE BOOTS. 
By Jack Kofoed. Coral Gables: Glade House. 
$2.50. 167 pp. 

SHORT TAKES. By Damon Runyon. 
York: Whittlesey House. $3. 435 pp. 


ESQUIRE’S SECOND SPORTS READER. 
Edited by Arnold Gingrich. New York: A. S. 
Barnes. $2.75. 427 pp. 

MARK TWAIN, BUSINESS MAN. Edited 
by Samuel Charles Webster. Boston: Little, 
Brown. $4. 400 pp. 

LAFCADIO HEARN. By Vera McWilliams. 
New York: Macmillan. $3. 465 pp. 


New 
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Young Scientists---Westinghouse Report 
(Continued from Page 8) 


St. Agnes School, Albany 

Irvington H.S., Irvington 

Brooklyn Technical H.S., Brooklyn 

Geneva H.S., Geneva 

Nyack H.S., Nyack 

Roslyn H.S., Roslyn Heights 

Syracuse Central H.S., Syracuse 

Garden City H.S., Garden City 

Manual Training H.S., Brooklyn 

High School of Commerce, Astoria, 
bm 

Iona Preparatory School, New 
Rochelle 

James Monroe H.S., N.Y.C. 

Stuyvesant H.S., N.Y.C. 

Camden H.S., Camden 

Farmingdale H.S., Farmingdale 

Sewanhaka H.S., New Hyde Park 

Frewsburg H.S., Frewsburg 

Hinsdale Central H.S., Hinsdale 

The Anderson School, Staatsburg 

Abraham Lincoln H.S., Brooklyn 

Bronx High School of Science, N.Y.C. 

William Howard Taft H.S., N.Y.C. 

Christopher Columbus H.S., N.Y.C. 

Forest Hills H.S., Forest Hills 

Poughkeepsie H.S., Poughkeepsie 

Andrew Jackson H.S., St. Albans 

Nottingham H.S., Syracuse 

Whitesboro Central H.S., Whitesboro 

New Rochelle H.S., New Rochelle 

Watertown H.S., Watertown 

Marlborough Central H.S., Marlboro 

Brighton H.S., Rochester 

Rome Free Academy, Rome 

The Brearley School, N.Y.C. 

Walton H.S., Bronx 

Erasmus Hall H.S., Brooklyn 

The Manlius School, Manlius 

Utica Free Academy, Utica 

Garden City H.S., Garden City 

Troy H.S., Troy 

Niagara Falls H.S., Niagara Falls 

Benjamin Franklin H.S., Rochester 

Mount Pleasant H.S., Schenectady 

Sea Cliff H.S., Sea Cliff 

North Dakota 

Walsh Agricultural School, Park 

River 
Ohio 

Grandview Heights H.S., Columbus 

Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Mt. St. 
Joesph 

Julienne H.S., Dayton 

Shaker Heights H.S., Shaker Heights 
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Athens H.S., Athens 
East H.S., Cleveland 

Oklahoma 
Will Rogers H.S., Tulsa 
Norman H.S., Norman 
Central H.S., Tulsa 

Oregon 
Eugene H.S., Eugene 
Salem H.S., Salem 

Pennsylvania 
Mount Penn H.S., Mount Penn 
Abington Senior H.S., Abington 
Friends’ Central School, Overbrook 
Northeast Catholic H.S., Philadelphia 
Altoona Senior H.S., Altoona 
Cheltenham H.S., Elkins Park 
Elizabethtown H.S., Elizabethtown 
Overbrook H.S., Philadelphia 
Central H.S., Johnston 
Notre Dame Academy, Villanova 
J. P. McCaskey H.S., Lancaster 
Taylor Allderdice H.S., Pittsburgh 
Matamoras H.S., Matamoras 


Rhode Island 

South Kingstown H.S., Wakefield 
Tennessee 

Central H.S., Columbia 
Washington 

Blaine H.S., Blaine 

Ellensburg H.S., Ellensburg 
West Virginia 

Weston H.S., Weston 

South Charleston H.S., South 

Charleston 

Wheeling H.S., Wheeling 

Williamson H.S., Williamson 

Washington Irving H.S., Clarksburg 
Wisconsin 

Neenah Senior H.S., Neenah 

Lakemills H.S., Lakemills 

East H.S., Green Bay 

Wisconsin H.S., Madison 

Shorewood H.S., Milwaukee 

Whitefish Bay School, Milwaukee 

Ripon Senior H.S., Ripon 

Union Free H.S., Fennimore 

West Senior H.S., Madison 
Wyoming 

Lyman School, Lyman 





plishment. 


average budget 





delivers on time! 
WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRY 


PHOTOTONE 
COVER CO. 


115 Myrtle Ave., Passaic, N. J. 


en ae 


MATERIALS | 
ON HAND FOR 


100,000 


YEAR BOOK 
COVERS 


In these days of acute 
acquisition of materials to manufacture 
100,000 additional covers is an accom- 


shortages, 


Phototone offers the Yearbook staff a 
comprehensive line of attractive, color- 
ful covers at prices to come within the 


and Phototone 
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Ratings in Twelfth Yearbook Competition 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Third Place 
THE PALETTE, School of Industrial Art, Nex 
York. 
TECHNICIAN, 
High School, 
CAMP PRINTED YEARBOOK 
Third Place 
KENNEBECAMPER, Camp 
Belgrade, Me. 


Alexander Hamilton Vocational 


Brooklyn, N 


Kennebec, North 


SENIOR HIGH PRINTED 
MAGAZINE 


Medalist 
ARSENAL CANNON, Arsenal 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


YEAR-END 


Technical High, 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY PRINTED YEARBOOK 
Third Place 


TERRACE TOPICS, Gentilly Terrace School, 
Orleans, La. 


New 


MILITARY SCHOOL PRINTED YEARBOOX 
First Place 


SKIRMISHER, Fork Union 
Fork Union, Va. 


Military Academy, 


LITHOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


CLASSBOOKS 
2501 Pupils or More 
Third Place 


RECORD, West Philadelphia High, 
Pa. (January and June) 





Philadelphia, 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOKS 
2501 Pupils or More 
Medalist 
CARDINAL’S CALENDAR, Cardinal Hayes High, 
New York, N. Y. 
1501-2500 Pupils 
First Place 
Austin High, Austin, Texas. 
Second Place 
ARXALNA, Senior High, Reading, Pa. 
HUMANIST, Memorial High, West New York, N 
J. (January and June) 
Third Place 
FORESTER, Forest Park High, 
(January and June) 
901-1500 Pupils 
Medalist 
CREST, Peoria High, Peoria, III. 
First Place 
ALLAGAROO, High School, Hutchinson, Kan. 
CARDINAL, Lincoln High, Portland, Ore. 


COYOTE, Wichita Falls Senior High, 
Falls, Texas. 


COMET, 


Baltimore, Md 


Wichita 


Second Place 
es *LE, Leyden Community High, Franklin Park, 


JACKSONIAN, Stonewall Jackson High, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


SHEPHERESS, Seton High, Baltimore, Md. 
TALISMAN, Woodruff High, Peoria, III. 

Third Place 
TROJAN, Portsmouth High, Portsmouth, Ohio 
U-E THESAURUS, Union-Endicott High, "“ndi- 

cott, N. Y. 

Fourth Place 
BLUEBOOK, Kenwood High, Baltimore, Md. 
EPILOGUE, Middletown, Middletown, N. Y. 

601-900 Pupils 

First Place 
ECHOES, Boonton High, Boonton, N. J. 
KNIGHT, Knight Senior High, Collingsweod, 


N. J. 
TIGER, Dover High, Dover, N. J. 
Second Place 


CAULDRON, 
Conn. 


Middletown High, 


Third Place 


DEL ANO, Delano Joint Union High, 
Calif. 
LAKON, Laconia High, Laconia, N. H. 
PROFILE, Glen Cove High, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
or > F Haddonfield Memorial High, Haddon- 
el 


Middletown, 


Delano, 


301-600 Pupils 
Medalist 
SPINDRIFF, Senior High, Oceanside, N. Y. 
First Place 

KAULANA, Benjamin Parker School, 

of Hawaii, Kaneohe, Oahu. 
KEMO, Merrill High, Merrill, Wis. 
MEMOIRS, Ycadon High, Yeadon, Pa. 
POW-WOW, Amesbury High, Amesbury, 
TOP, Summit High, Summit, N. J. 


Territory 


Mass. 
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Second Place 


GRANGER, LaGrange High, LaGrange, Ga. 
PIONEER, Pompton Lakes High, Pompton Lakes. 


N. J. 
YELLOW JACKET, Hastings High, 


Hudson, N. 
Third Place 
BRICKS AND IVY, Milne School, Albany, N. Y. 
CORONIAN, Hasbrouck Heights High, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J. 
REMINISCENCE, Harrison High, Harrison, N. Y 
TOMAHAWK, Jamesburg High, Jamesburg, N. J 
TROJAN, McKinley High, Sebring, Ohio. 
Fourth Place 
MANUSCRIPT, West 
Springfield, Mass. 
TIGER, Marshfield Senior High, Marshfield, Wis 
300 Pupils or Less 
First Place 
Washburn Rural High, 
Second Place 
PATIO, Archmere Academy, Claymont, Del. 
SCRAPS, F. E. Bellows High. Mamaroneck, N. Y 
Third Place 
CLIFFONIAN, Sea Cliff High, Sea 
Island, N. Y. 
NEDLAW, Walden High, Walden, N. Y. 
OAK LEAF, Lometa Independent School, 
Texas. 


Hastings -on- 


Springfield High, West 


CHIMES, Topeka, Kan. 


Cliff, 


Long 


Lometa, 


Fourth Place 
HAMILTONIAN, Hamilton High, S. 
Mass. 
ROCK FOR ‘46, 
away, N. Y. 
TENDRILS, Norton, Norton, Va. 
TOWER, Rumson High, Rumson, N. J 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
First Place 
Colorado 


Hamil.or, 


East Rockaway High, East Roc! 


SKYLINE, 
Col. 


Woman's College, Denver, 


Second Place 
WAI KUN, Hardin College, Wichita Falls, 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
First Place 
MEMORABILIA, N. J. State Teachers 
Newark, N. J. 
BOYS’ 


Texas 


College, 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 
First Place 

Williston Academy, Easthampton, 
Second Place 
Memorial Academy, 


LOG, Mass. 


POWER, 
ae A 


Power New York, 


Third Place 
PREP SHADOWS, St. John’s 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
First Place 


MOUNTAIN CHIMES, Mount St. 
emy, N. Plainfield, N. J. 


Third Place 
DELPHIC, St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore. 


CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOL 
Third Place 


Jewish Center 


Preparatory, 


Mary's Acad- 


CHERUBIM, School, Woodmere. 


N. 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
First Place 
BARTON DIAL OF 1946, Clara 
tional High, Baltimore, Md. 
Third Place 
Girls’ Vocational High, Buffalo, 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
Medalist 
Valley Forge Military 


Barton Voca- 


HERALD, ms Ue 


CROSSED SABRES, 
emy, Wayne, Pa. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Fourth Place 
eo OF 33, P. S. 323 Queens, 


\cad- 


BUSY New York, 

N. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Grade 1-12 

First Place 

Elba Central School, 

Second Place 

Ardsley High, Ardsley, N. Y. 


_ DUPLICATED PUBLICATIONS 
First Place 
Rosedale High, Rosedale, Ind. 


Second Place 
COLLIS MARIAE, St. Mary’s High, Lancaster, 


REVUE, Elba, N. Y. 


ARDSLEYAN, 








OUTLOOK, 


N. Y. 
PIONEER, Strawn Community High, Strawn, #1! 


1947 Spring Convention 
(Continued from Page 3) 


HE fees, as usual, will depend on the 

current charges for services in New 
York City. As those who have long been 
associated with the CSPA know, all fees 
are contingent upon the cost to the Asso- 
ciation and the items making up the Con- 
vention. The size of the Convention con- 
fines the luncheon to about three hotels in 
the entire city. Charges vary little at the 
present time, a fact known to everyone in 
the United States. 

It was decided to send out the Conven- 
tion announcements ahead of the usual 
date to enable advisers to start making 
hotel arrangements at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. It was voted, also, to continue the 
certificate form of award as metal shortages 
continue in certain fields. Some members 
felt that certificates were preferable to 
medals but final decision was left until 
after the 1947 gathering. 

Plans were outlined for a “Primer of 
Yearbook Techniques” to match the Maga- 
zine and Newspaper Primers now published 


Mr. Raymond S. Mi- 


chael, Chairman of the Elementary Schools 


by the Association. 


Division, stated his group was already at 
work on an Elementary Publications Hand- 
book. Upon completion, this will bring to 
five the number of Primers or Handbooks 
issued by the Association and will cover 
the major fields of its operations. An- 
nouncements of personnel working on the 
handbooks will be made at a later date. 


REVISION of the newspaper rating 

sheets was suggested and Mr. Sydney 
O’Kun, President of the Advisers Associa- 
tion, agreed to canvass the membership for 
suggestions. 

Mr. Mario De Orchis, who returned from 
overseas early last spring and resumed his 
work with the Association, reported on the 
status of the Advisers Association member- 
ship. He stated that at present there are 
816 paid-up members from 45 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada. 
It was voted to issue membership cards at 
once, to resume publication four times each 
year of the Advisers Association Bulletin, 
which had been temporarily suspended dur- 
ing the war because of the pressure of other 
work, and to issue immediately a printed 
manual, copy for which was at hand. 

The next meeting of the Board will be 
on December 7 at Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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Christmas Seal Sale Reaches Fortieth 


Birthday in 1946 


HE 40th annual Christmas Seal 

Sale of the National Tuberculosis 

Asociation will begin on November 
25 and continue until Christmas Day. A 
reproduction of the current seal is printed 
on this page. 

According to the preliminary announce- 
ments of the NTA, the story of the Seals 
is as follows: 

A lamp lighter, symbolic of the return- 
ing hope of the world, is featured on the 
1946 Christmas Seal. The Seal was de- 
signed by Lloyd Coe, well known land- 
scape artist and illustrator. 

Each sheet of 100 Seals carries a block 
of four special Seals in the likeness of four 
persons who were largely responsible for 
the success of the first American Seal Sale 
in 1907. 

The portraits are of Jacob Riis, Danish- 


born American who, in an article in The 
Outlook, urged a Seal Sale patterned on 
that of Denmark to raise funds to fight 
tuberculosis; Miss Emily P. Bissell, welfare 
worker of Wilmington, Del., who acted on 
Mr. Riis’ suggestion when she was asked 
to raise funds in order that the treatment 
of eight tuberculous patients might be con- 
tinued; E. A. Van Valkenberg, editor and 
publisher of the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, and Leigh Mitchell Hodges, columnist 
on that paper, who threw the weight of 
the paper behind Miss Bissell’s campaign. 

The National Tuberculosis Association 
has 2900 affiliated associations throughout 
the country and through them it carries 
out its national campaign and local projects. 
Through these the annual competition for 
news and publicity stories, in which mem- 
bers of the CSPA have taken an active part 









PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 


oe a TUBERCULOSIS 














for many years, are conducted and judged. 


This has developed into a triple enter- 
prise: a sense of timing, good writing, fo- 
cusing attention on a worthy civic and social 
movement. It is the type of project the 


CSPA is interested in fostering. 





Tenth Seal Sale Writing Project Begins 


NTERNATIONAL aspects of tuber- 
I culosis control are being studied by 
students participating in the 10th an- 
nual School Press Project co-sponsored by 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
and the National Tuberculosis Association 
and its affiliated state and local associations. 
The project is now under way in elementary 
and high schools throughout the country. 
Students this year are given a choice of 
subjects for their entries, which may be 
news stories, feature stories, editorials or 
cartoons or a combination of these. The 
international theme, which is expected to 
attract interest among high school students, 
is “Why Nations Should Work Together 
for Tuberculosis Control.” The other choice 
is “How Christmas Seal Funds Are Used 
to Improve the Health of My Community.” 
While the project is not a contest, schools 
submitting outstanding papers will be 
awarded Certificates of Honor by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. Papers will 
be judged on a local and state basis before 
submission to the National, which will ap- 
point a committee of well known journalists 

to evaluate them. 
en upon the value of 
the project, Miss Vivian B. Drenck- 
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hahn, associate, Health Education Service, 
National Tuberculosis Association, said that 
it is an excellent means of arousing interest 
in the control of a disease which takes a 
heavy toll among young people. 

“The School Press Project offers stu- 
dents an opportunity to express their own 
opinions on this public health problem. In 
preparing their material, they are contribut- 
ing to the education of their fellow stu- 
dents and of their families who read the 
school papers.” 

Judges of the project last year were 
John J. O’Neill, science editor, New York 


Coming... 


“Well Supported Schools Publish 
Contest Winners” 

“A ‘Special’ on the Home Town” 
“Writing Careers in Journalism” 
“Journalism in Washington’s Time” 
“Conventioning With Ease With 
Seventeen” 

“How to Win Friends and Influence 
the Public” and other timely and 
attractive articles in future issues of 
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Herald Tribune; Ruth Matthews, assistant 
editor, Ladies Home Journal, and Joseph 
H. Kraus, editor, Science Clubs of America, 
all of whom highly praised the excellence 
of the material submitted. 

Papers must be submitted to the local tu- 
berculosis association not later than Decem- 
ber 20 this year. The national judging will 
take place early in the new year. 


Illinois Groups Gather 
The Illinois State High School Press As- 


sociation met jointly with the Illinois As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism at the 
University of Illinois on September 13-14. 
Frank E. Schooley, Assistant Professor ip 
the School of Journalism and the Director 
of the Association, together with a Planning 
Council, drew up the program and made all 
arrangements for the two-day conference. 

Full announcement of the convention was 
carried in the Association’s official publica 
tion, The High School Journalist. Approval 
for the convention was secured from the 
Illinois High School Association thus en- 
abling all publications to be represented at 
the gathering. 
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With the Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 6) 


tion. In return, Miss Sengenberger received 
a fountain pen for her twenty-four years 
of service and her part in founding the as- 
sociation. Others advisers honored for their 
connection with IHSPA for over twenty 
years were Mary Harsha, Vincennes; Miss 
Ethel McKittrick, Paoli; and B. H. Pen- 
rod, Marion. 

Foreign Correspondent Knickerbocker 
highlighted the two-day convention with 
his timely “Report From Palestine and the 
Middle East” at the final convocation. 

Firm in his belief that Palestine should 
and will be given over to the Jews for a 
national home, Mr. Knickerbocker went on 
to say that England has only false fears 
to keep her from taking the right step. 
Mr. Knickerbocker also believes that, un- 
less America’s youth let Stalin’s Russia 
know that they believe in their democracy 
enough to die for it, there may never be 
True Peace. 

On exhibit throughout the convention 
were historical documents as well as news- 
paper displays from schools all over the 
state. 

Of special interest was the display of 
yearbooks from the years 1943-44, presented 
to Franklin College by the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association. 

Newly elected officers of the student di- 
vision of the IHSPA are Paul Arnold, 
Bosse of Evansville, president; Lowell Far- 
ley, Manual Training High School of In- 
dianapolis, vice-president; Mary Jean 
Franke, Shields High School of Seymour, 
secretary; and Carl Hartup, Central of Fort 
Wayne, executive board member. 

Officers of the faculty division are Miss 
Julia Jean Rowe, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, president; Earl Carroll, La- 
fayette, vice-president; Mrs. Lillian Metz, 
Miss Gretchen 
Kemp, Manual Training High School of 


Connersville, secretary; 
Indianapolis, executive board member; and 
Mr. Harvey Jacobs, Franklin College, exec- 


utive board member. 
* ok x 


State U. Sponsors 
Montana Press Assn. 


For 25 years, through the Montana In- 
Editorial high 
school newspapers throughout the state 
have stood for the highest standards of 


terscholastic Association, 
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journalistic effort and achievement amongst 
their students, Edward B. Dugan, MIEA 
supervisor and assistant professor of the 
School of Journalism, Montana State Uni- 
versity, pointed out in an article carried 
in the September issue of Montana Educa- 
tion, state educational magazine. 

This fall, the MIEA begins publication 
of the 18th year of the High School Editor 
and starts its 25th year of administrative 
to Montana 
schools that circulate student publications. 


and instructional assistance 

Several schools, paced by the leadership 
of the late Dean A. L. Stone of the 
School of Journalism, Montana State Uni- 
versity, and high school teachers such as 
Miss Dorothy Elliott, drafted a constitu- 
tion in May, 1922, which still embodies the 
principles and purposes behind the associa- 
tion’s activities: “To further the interest 
of high school journalism in Montana, to 
promote cooperation amongst the high 
school editors, managers and faculty ad- 
visers in the exchange of ideas for improv- 
ing their publications...and to stand for 
the highest standards of journalistic effort 
and achievement amongst high school stu- 
dents.” 

The association, with a membership that 
averages about 80 schools, is currently 
stressing an objective study of news to se- 
cure and sustain the proper balance in 
news and editorial emphasis, and a market 
survey to build advertising and business 
departments around profitable merchandis- 
ing practices, Mr. Dugan said. 

Projects in the offing for 1946-47, ac- 
cording to the association’s Missoula office, 
include further crystallization of publica- 
tion responsibility as an important public 
relations medium, more emphasis on prob- 
lems of the duplicated paper, and greater 
recognition of high school journalism both 
on the professional level, involving journal- 
ism-trained personnel, and as a medium of 
article further 


student expression, the 


stated. 


Opportunities for the Editors 
(Continued from Page 9) 


48 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, will receive tui- 
tion for a four-year college course, $25 
each month for incidentals and traveling ex- 


penses at the rate of three cents per mile 
for one round trip each year between home 
and college, according to an announcement 
by Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board. In ad. 
dition, 600 Certificates of Merit carry a 
cash stipend of $50 payable when the holder 
enters college. 

This is the third year the scholarships 
have been made available to seniors in 
American high schools. During the first 
two years, 8,304 schools and 41,979 stu. 
dents participated in the competition. In 
the same period, 242 scholarships and 1,162 
Certificates of Merit were awarded. 

Announcements of this scholarship com- 
petition were sent to all school superin- 
terdents and principals early last month. 
The closing date for registration is De- 
cember 20. 
pared and scored by the College Entrance 


A special aptitude test pre- 


Examination Board will be administered in 
each of the participating schools on Feb. 
ruary 14. The announcement of the awards 
will be made next April. 

Further information may be secured by 
writing to the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board, 
532 Emersan Street, Palo Alto, California. 

Negro History Week 


The week beginning February 9, 1947, 
has been set aside as Negro History Week 
by the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History. Observance will be 
keyed to the theme, “Democracy Possible 
Only Through Brotherhood.” 

Additional information may be secured 
from the office of the Association at 1538 


Ninth Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Science Clubs Of America 


Under the sponsorship of Science Service, 
“the Institution for the Popularization of 
Science”, and its able Director, Dr. Watson 
Davis, the Science Clubs of America are in- 
terested in the extension of their 10,500 
clubs with a membership of 275,000 boys 
and girls. 

The work done by these clubs and the 
talent they have unearthed has contributed 
more to the objective educational develop- 
ment of this country than a mere record of 
From the stand- 
point of the student editors the clubs and 


numbers could indicate. 


their membership afford endless opportuni- 
tie: for stories and feature articles. 

How You Can Search for Science Talent 
is a booklet issued by Science Clubs of 
America, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washing- 
tor 6, D. C., that will give an editor many 
ideas that he may use to good advantage. 
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New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK 


More than 16,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 


A new printing is off the press. 


Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 
pencil and just about as handy to use. 

Fifteen cents to members 


Twenty-five cents to others 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 


Excellent 


For Class Use 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
satisfactory performance of their work. 


Editors and staff members must secure 
the endorsement of their Advisers before 
these pins can be forwarded. 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 
silver base because of regulations in effect 
during the war and will be available as long 
as the present supply lasts. 


Seventy-five cents to members 
Write to the CSPA Office 


JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 


Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 


$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 


Send Orders to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall 


Columbia University 


New York 27, N. Y. 





Order Several Copies 
For Your Staff 


THE PRIMER OF SCHOOL NEWSPAPER TECHNIQUE 


by GREENAWALT and HOCHBERGER 


. . Serves as a short textbook for reporters and editors of school newspapers. 
. Explains items on which school newspapers are judged. 
. Includes the Official Rating Sheets. 
Thirty-five Cents to Members—Fifty Cents to Non-Members 
Order from 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 


If Yours Is a Magazine 
You Will Need 


The Primer of School Magazine Technique 


by JOHN J. SCOWCROFT 


. .. Outlines the basic principles governing the writing, publishing, and management of a student magazine. 


. . . Serves as an explanation of the items on which this type of publication is judged in the annual rating 


conducted by the Association. 
. . » Includes the Official Rating Sheets. 


Thirty-five Cents to Members—Fifty Cents to Non-Members 


Order from 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 








